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GRADUATE SCHOOL TEACHER INTER^^ PROGRAMS 

This revdew is written a guide to those wh<y would fearn 
about 'the history of teacher Intern prograiss and seek evidence about 
the effectiveness of such programs for teacher prepai;ation.' It will 

examine selected reports ^nd research concerned with the^ teacher 

• ■ * 
intern pijttem for preparation of student^ for elamenCary and 

secondary schoQl teaching, and will be confined to Studies of 

graduatfe school programs, including what are cotrroonly known a^ >IAT 

programs. This type of initial preparation of teachers, through a ^ 

• , ' 

supervised internship in conjunction with course W9rk at a graduate 
school, is a twentieth century devfelopment and as yet prepares *only 
a sinal^but growing proportion of thje CQuncry's beginning teachers. 
Since ^it is a relatively , new departure, the theory of teacher intern 
programs dnd the success of their products need to be examined critically; 
man's tendency, especially 4n regard to public schooling, to fear the 
innovative, or to rush into any promising change may resul-t .either in 
skepticism and rigidity or in a rash of unevaluated Activities. 
Therefore, in -comparing the Mtern pattern to the traditional, under- 
graduate student-teacher dhannel of professional preparation, we need 
to know \>/hy and how chis alternate pattern has developed and whether 

there is any objective evidence of the superiority of one .pattern over . 

•* . ^ ■ 

' another^" , . - * . • 

The importance of researched infortnation about intern programs, 
their pradtices, products, and e.f f^ctivdness becomes more apparent* w).tti 
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the recojgaidon of nun^rous social^ economic^ and ideological forces 

' ' . ' 

tt ^work In tjie decade of the 'yO's which are likely to attract a 

larger proportion of would-be .teachers to the post-college^ paid 

internship style of professional preparation. Amo/g these forces are 

the grov/ing nund^er o*f ^Klmissions to liberal arts colleges which do 

not claim to provide vocational training, th^ technological era ex-*' 

• i>loding with new knowledge td be mastered, a period of affluence^ along 

with college ycujth's incongruous'^ reaction of alienation from materialisia 

as they choose a life-style of ^lf-*expression arid service tp the 

i 

reform of society's tils (including the schools), a growing interest ^ 
in adult education, career flexibility, and employiqent for women whose 
children have reached school age# , . * . ^ 

'The studies reviewed herein we^e selected as important exaofSles ^ 

■ J. 



* of the diffe]:ent k^ndsi of analyses and fact-*finding .being done about ^ 
interns and the intern pattern of teacher preparation* The review is 
organized into two categories, the explanatory and the evaluative* 
Although not all of the studies can clearly"* be placed exclusifvely In 
one group or the tther, in general tho^ included in Part I are Sources 

which provide* answers, to such questions as what is distinctive about 

• * ■ 
the intem-style of- preparation? how extensive is it? and \Aiy has it 

developed historically as. an alternative to the traditional, undergraduate. 

progr^im o| preparatioa? Part II is a survey Gif recVnt research that 

Sleeks to evaluate^the. effectiveness of interns as teachers and of the 

/■ • • ^ , 

prografhs as trie means of preparation* The second part includes efforts 
to pompare interti teachers to trad£tionally tifained teachers and to 
identify the distinguishing characteristics of interns, if any, - -their 
' problems,' needs, strengths, weaknesses, and the soyrces of these* 



P^rt I; DefiaitLon> Extent^ and History 

<. ' \ , ■ 

Defin ition ^ • " * ^ ^ . 

• . ■■ 

To gain an understandin^^pthe distinguishing differences 

betwe3n student teaching and teacher internsMp one would do well to 

start with Michaelis' clear definition In the Encyclopedia of Educational 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^Research and then turn to the most complete single source of information 
on internships in teacher education, the Forty-Se^enth Yearbook of the 
Association for ^udent Teaching (1968). Michaells compares studetit- 
teacher programs and Intern progcams in regard -to admission* criteria 
and patterns of course work and teaching experience. In the AST Yearbook 
a single definition of intirnship is used as- a point ot departure 
for a dozen different-' authors to discuss filstdrlc development, 
theory, purposes^ proceves, and components of fhtera progi^ams. The 
Yearbook contains an excellent, annotated bibliography, unequalled as 
a guide, to th^e reseaych and essays on Internships -la teacher education. 

Extent , 

Because'of methodological limitations and inconsistencies la 
gathering d'ata over the past tweqty years infonoi^tlon is Incomplete- 
about the number of intern programs, the number of participants, grdwth- 
of programs, and specific dlffei^ences in admission ,quallf Ications, 

program reqiilrements, and organization. These limitations have steiroed 

ff 

from the use of questionnaires to differing populations, poor percentage 
of returns, and lack* of ^definition of precisely what was to be classified 
as an Internship. Therefore, it is ^dangerous to make comparisons of find- 
ings from several periodic^ studies with the thought that one is getting a 



true plcCure of growth or a complete picture of extent^ Nonetheless, f 

* ^* ' # * 

with this vamlAg In mind, the following are worth examlalhg for a 

chronology of changes: the surveys by Stevens (1956), Shaplln and 

Powell (1964, citing" Ruker's survey In 1952) , llarap^ (1967) , Johnson (1968), 

end Schloerke and Czajkow^kl (1968) • In 1956 Stevens reported 45 Intern 

programs Involving 3,^4 Interns "^amocig t^e 681 teacher education * 

tfistltiftlons which replied, The nuinbers of Interns pref»arlng for 

■ / ; * ' ■ ' . ' . ' 

elementary teaching and for seconda]^ were almost *equal« His figures 

include numerous undergraduates whose practice experience was labeled 

en inCemshlp. Jotins^n-^^s^otal of 192 programs in 1968 (mostly 

graduate UliT) should be used with caution, Inasmu^ as it is difficult 

to Identify what data ^n his report pertain'to internships, whether 

reapondents to his qiiestionnalre used the satne definition, whcjther h^ 

^ . J . #^ 

<rha8 distinguished' between graduate programs, and undergraduate programs, 
c » ' ' * 

Probably, most meaningful, jthough incon^lete because limited to the 

institutions belonging to AACTE, i3 the internship survey made In 1967 

Schloerke' and Czajkowski. Of the 733 institutions, 48 indicated 

they operated graduate level intern programs, of which 20 were preparing 

elementary teachers and 28 sectmdary, enrolling 347 and 1,195 interns 

(> 

1 * 

' respectively. Thus, lnt:«;rns represent a very small fraction of the two 
million teachers la our public schools. 



History \ . ' 

Sevei^al very worthwhile studies have been wrltteft describing 

• * 

and interpreting* the historic development of the internship etyle of 
teacher preparatloe; each author has related' the historic unfolding to 



chaivges in the economy or in the society at large or to changes in ^ 
ideologies about ecfucation. Among others, Bvorrowm^n" (1965) ConanC (1963), 
Curti (1935), 'and Woodring (U157) have written extqnsive analyses of 
the pragmatic forc.es for change In teacher education which are 

contextual, that is, changes which are reactive to and emergent from 
- * * * * 

the social, and economic context 'aijd^from the educational leadership 

of the -times. ' • ^ • ' 

^ / I ( 

A similar analysis but bearing specifically on the intern 

pattern bf tieiacher ^preparation is found in a thorough history of, 
teacher training through internshfl^ by Sha^lin and Powell (1964), in^ 
which they associated ^he development and adaptations of intem^ip 
with changing educational Cdeas and economic conditions ever since 
the first effort by Brown University in 1895. This part of the * 
study alone would make it v/LluaUle|r but they also made a unique contri- 
bution at the time by describing differences among various inte^ 
programs of the past and present in regard to time reqrirements, 

practicum and course sequences, and final objectives (i«e« *cer(iflcation 
* • 

-or master's degrbe)» Gardner's (1968) chapter on *'Xlte Teacher 
Educatioh Internship In Historical Perspective" seems to have bee||^ \ 
adapted from Shaplin's and Powell^ s interpretation, • 

^ Butterweck (1955) developed an original theme that changes 
in student population and in the scope of ^chool obligatioas caused 
teacher education to^ turn its emphasis consecutively to various social 
sciences for knowledge about learning processes, psychol'ogical testing, 
relevant curriculum, emotional and mental hygiene, social psychology, 
and most "recently anthropology, Butterweck saw the necessity to provide 
future teachers^ with a longer preparation and more experience in life 



competence and \ipon the educators of teachers • Among the more complex 



In order to develop understanding of the growing number of pertinent 

■ • > . ' 
•ocial sciences. To accomplish that, he sees the ne^ for graduate 

level teacher training witli interhshjq^ following § broad undergraduate 

education. * 

Tile shorty customary student te^'ching experience is considered 

no longer adequate also by Gardneif and Henryi (1968) , as our ^omplex > 

and^ advanced technological society pilits greater demands upon teacher** . 

skills demanded thky specify more competence in decision^making^^analysis 
of the professional si^fc^tion, diagnosjps of the learning potential of 
students y provision of in^ructional programs appropriate to individuals, 
and flexibility t^in new and different teaching situations, in relAion«* 
ships ^ and in utilization of a growing* variety of technological devices. 
Indeed 9 while one may wonder whether such an ideal model can be realized 
through any program for teacher training, one can recognize that the 
developmentf of these competencies requires more time, more maturity, 
more education and. broad experience than a teacher candidate usually 
acquires as an undergraduate. Thus the intern pattern is proposed as a 
feasible route lilto teaching for persons who have had time for a greater 
variety of experiences since gxfaduation, including jo^s, peace corps, 
child rearing, military service* In sum, Gardner and Henry (p» 183) 
conclude: "Perhaps nuch of the reported success of these (intern) 
programs is due to the selective quality of the individuals who enroll, 
rather than to the attributes of the programs themselves 

In addition to pragmatic forces for change in reaction to the 
tiiijes^.another coiiCextual pressure for chattge is intellectual ^n'^l 



ideological, stemming from discontent and aspiration within the 
profession itself. Tliis is seen in the vast amount of educational 
reseai^ch and discourse of ideas \;hich fill the professional magazines ^ 
in efforts from inside the profession to identify and improve teacher 
effectiveness, "In the current season of turbulence in the ideological 
order* leaders mdst understand that, demands for change which stem from 
ideological turbulence are much more than the usual calls for perennial 
adjustment of institutional processes « This demand for change is a 
challenge to the very purposes of institutions" (Stoops, 1968, p. 147). 

f> ' 

Part II: Evaluation of Effectiveness . ' ^ 

Theor y ♦ , i ' 

Evaluatioji of the effectiveness of intern programs and their 

products is hampered by lack of a theory or framework of criteria,- 

principles, objectives, and proposed methods for achieving objectives* 

Although much^ha.s been written about the primairy importance of supervised 

experience or practice in teaching as a component in any teacher 

training program (see Ballantiiie, et .al*,1966; Broady, 1965; Brown and 

Brown, 1968; Goodlad, 1965; Hazard, et ai,'^ 1967; Shaplin, 1961)>^ 

» 

there is some concern about the ^^ck of attention to internship 

theory during the growth of these programs (see Brown, 1966; Gardner and 

Henry, 1968; Moore, 1967; Rex, 1961, 1968; Ward, 1968). 

Brown (1966) is critical of the fact that most research on 
teacher effectiveness is done within the tradition of psychology, 
unfortunately divorcing -theory from practice by evaluating behavior 
without questioning or defining the theory T>^ich established tne 
criteria for judging ef f ectivene^, without clarify ir>g the paradigm 



against which the practice is to be rated, ^See also Deneniafk and 

* ♦ 

MacDonald, 1967,^ p. 241.) Rex (1961, 1968>^argues that a theoretical 
frainework is essential in any pro£edsioaJ)e£ore adequate tra.ining 
methods, evaluation, and research will be possible, and ^hat since 
there is no clear definition of Uie theory* of ihternship the^e can 
be no substantial body of experinieatal evidence supporting or refuting 
the worth of the internship^ He proposes a conceptual model \^ich he 
believes would permit experimental research pn effectiveness of interns. 

Fully one-third of the AST Yearbopic (1969), referred to 

. » * 
earlier^ is devoted to a discussion of internship theory, in which 

see Blackmore, Gardner, Hoffman, 'Rex, and Ward. .And brief reference 

to theoretical rationale^fpj: their intern programs may be fouiid in 

the Johns Hopkins University (n.d.) and -Indiana University (1969) 

V 

bulletins. A study by Stone and Robinson (1965) of the secondary 
intern program at the University of California at Berkeley is unusual 
in that it is the only critical self-examination this reviewjer could 
locate .that defines the effect of the program's theoretical model upon 
development of its specific curriculum. 

Effectiveness: Programs and Participants . *^ • ^ 

In studying and evaluating teacher intern programs the ultimate 
• • * * 

question is concerned with the effectiveness of the interns as 

teachers; it is through their teaching success that the qii^lity of the 

program of preparation is judged. Thus research seeks to identify any 

V 

distinguishing characteristics of interns (their strengths, weaknesses, 
needs) 'and hopefully to identify the source of these, be it in the ^ 
inherent qualifications of the participants or in the curriculum and 



methods of Che program iCsalf, * / 

The tnyrlad of problems in judging teachef ef fectivertess 
(comprehensively examined in two' reviews of research by Blfldle and 
Ellcna, 1964, and by Denamark and MacDonald, 1967) apply equally to 
evaluating teaching interns. The great mass of research on teacher 
effectiveness leald's .to one uncontested conclusion: no comprehensive 
criterion of teacher effectiveness, no singled :or identifiable combina- 
tioq of personal, academic, or professional "x}ualities in the teacher 
either at [the time of admission, to teacher training or upon graduation, 
and no particular factor- or technique in ^he training program has 
consistently correlated with teacher effectiveness. Nonetheless, count 
less investigations still go on in the search tb find out what makes . 
the difference. * v . 

In regard to interns this effort i^ seen in reports and ' 
research issuing from universities* where intern programs ^are operating. 
These studies have cdncentrated on three areas: the effect of specific 
.components in the program itself, .comparisons interns with 
(traditionally trained teachers, and ti^e Identification of distinguish-* 
ing characteristics, behaviors, strengths, weaknesses9 and needs of 
interns per se ; ^ - 

CdSnponents in the Training Program . Differences in teaching 
ability thought to stem from factors In^the training of ^interns were 
examined by Allen {"1966) and by Hite (1968). Allen reported growing 
research evidence in Stanford University's intern prog^ram that, specific 
training sequences change the performance of intern teachers, namely 
in such skills as "set induction", multiple frames of reference, and 
closure. He describes advantaj^es of other techniques for training 



10. 



such as micro-teaching, time-lapse photography, video observation, 
and teacher ratings. Also he explains the orgaaizational plan for 
released time fqr pii&lic schooll staff to supeVvise and share in the 
instmction of interns. Certain facets of their program have been 
evaluated through reseai^ch, • ^ 

The .re'search by Kite (1568), on effective ways of training 
interns ^was^different in that he used the escperimental mode> 
raaniRulatin^' factors in the preparation- of eledentary interns .in 

. :. 1. 

order tVipvestigate the impact of different training experiences 
u^on rated teaching suc<ress« Ratf.ngs were made aophg the differently 
trained groups half way through the first year of teaching and again 
at the ehd Of the year to see if differences persisted. One hundred ' I 
and twenty interns at Washington State Uniyersity were dividrf into 
three experimental groups and one control gicoup. The treatment variable 
for each* of the th];ee was either released time from Intj^rA teaching / 
for classroom preparation, * time for observation, or reduced pupil load* 
Hite*s study reported no statistically^ si^lf leant differences 
attributable jto atly single crlter;ion among the three experimental 
groups. However, tiie findings. in the first study showiid 25 per cent 
higher scbres on teay:hing performance in all three experimental groups 
than in the control ^roup. The groi^p recjBivlng the^hlghest mean 
overall score was clearly that to whom ^5 per cent fewer pupils had been 

assigned; those assigned to observation ranked second. The follow«»up 

-# ^ *'* 

study showed that differences ainong the four treatment groups tended* 
to become smaller, thoug^ they maintained their relative ^ank one to 
another,' The control gii'o^ip, which had been rated markedly inferior' 



at the inid-year rating, ina^e the greatest gain, ^hich cay be aa . « 

illustration. of the regression tei^dency. * ^ . ' ^ 

Cosnparisog viths Non^Intern Teachers ^ Cotnparison of 'the 

teaching' effecti\;ei;iess of interns-with that (^6% tradiiiionally trained 

teachers was the primry puiT)ose of research about intarns prior to 

the present decade, ^t a time w!ieil intern programs' were mor^suspect« 

Findiligs from thsfi comparaitive studies have been contradictory and 

/ ■ ^ J ■ *■ 

the means of measuring preacher success ha^e been questionable in > 

reliability and objectivity, Halliwell (1964) in his valuabljB review 

of ^11 such research up to 1964 has criticized the research designs ' 

of most of these studies and concluded that their findings. did not 

provide evidence of the superiority of one form of preparation over 

anotfier* "The sai^e.can b^'3-sai«l about the post-71964 research^ich 

compares products of the two types' of program^, / 

Among recent st^di^a^j^thoseXpf Sorber (1964) and of Wleder (1967) 

• \ 

conipared interns* verbal patterns of Interaction with patterns of - 
student: teachers, usii^Flandier's i:nteractlon Analysis^ With minor . \ 
differenices In design of the studies, both reported statistically sigitif ix^ant 
differences-^which showed that the; student teachers had more indirect^ ' 
and **integrat|.ve*' relationship with pupils^ and made ^ess use of lectupes^ 

and direct learning than did the interns* 

* ^ . - ■ V 

Kt^rshner (1968) and Arends (1969) recently reporCed comparative 

studies of grc^duates of intern programis and of undergraduate programs ^ 

•on the same campuses, in search -of .evidence of differences in competency 



>£ lecture 

: ' I. 




btiitween the twp.groups* l^areas both^i^aed similar desigtrs, applying 
statistical tests jor£ significance and gathering data by m^ans of teacher-^ 
rating scales and standardized achievement tests of pupils, there is s 



cpntradlction ia the find^ings of the two studies. .UtJiitg trained, 
tnttverstty supervisors* ratings of covnpetency ot first-year tefacher^, 
Kershner. concluded t;^at '•iiUems demonstrated greater general compet'^ncy* 
than conventional student teachers," while Arends, studying elementary 
teachers and using principals* ratings, reported no significant 
differences between^ the two groups on any q£ the eighteen compft^ocies, - 
and no significant dif ferende in pupil change as measured by standardized 
achievement tests. 'Both Kershner and Arends also sough t,£eedj>ack from 

, < .. . - -r^ 

students on' their perceived strengths and veaknes^^ and the source of 
these, in an effort to *leam how the students judged the impact of 
their training programs.- Both ^tudied f(jund that^s.tudent teachers and 
intern^ alike identified the first source of their strengths as intrinsic 
within theix^elves, i«e« not attributable t.h the teacher«^education program 



Both^ interns .and student teachers in Axend's study indicated the second 

source of strength w^s field experience. Both of th^e findings ipn 

the source of strengths a^|irceived by interns are consistent with 

findings in the Rinehart (1969) study. Arends foiind that a significantly 

higher per cent o£ interns than student teachers ei^ressed satisfaction 
a. ^ ^ f ^ . X 

with their training and that employment stability was statistically 

»^ 

more significant for interns but that there was no significant difference 

/ 

in relation to type of public school* 

^ • Wu'|.k an^^Iiiller (1965) reputed qualifications' and , * • 

characteristics of 28 secondary interns compared to 272 secondary 

. • " ' 

student teachers at U«C»L«A«, in addition to describing the sequence, 
of their pijpgram. These interns were reported^^o^-h^ive^ higher grade ^ 
point average, to be more traveled, to have more former exp^lenc^ as 
teachers and youth leaders, and to hold more scholastic honors* 
Cooperatitvg teachers in -the^ p ub 1 i c -s ch o o 1 &.«>we re favorably iiJ5)ressed 
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by the greater etichusjiasm, initiacivfi, and drivd of the incerns 
compared to .student taachers they had supervised* 

' Charajiteristics of Interns #. tn the past six years as the 

intern pattern of teachep preparation comes of age there .has be^n to 
appear mor^ research abput. interns per se ^ in addition to the type of 
studies reviewed above comparing participants of the two styles of 
progratps. Studies by Stone and Robirtson (1965), Hill and Medley (1968), 
Haberman (1956), Bulazo (1965), Ryan (1966), Livingston (1962), 
Moss (1968), Miller (1970), and.Rinehart (1969) add insighjts into the 
special qualifications, ch^acteristics, behavior, prol^lems, and 
satisfactions of interns as beginning teachers* 

In Stone and Robinson's (1965) six-year report on the intern 
program qf the University of California at Berkeley one finds 
interesting details of personal data about the interns' qualif icat;ions 
at tiroe of admission (age, marital status^ previous full*»time etHployment*^ 
previous e1^!erience with youth groups, undergraduate colleges^ majors, 
afid grade averages)* Their report includes a follow-up study of 
Berlceley interns from the first six years of that program, showing ! 
their employment record as teachers (placement, empl6yTnent stability, 
ratings)* No attest was made to compare irrtems with regularly trained 
teachers but it i^ evident from the data ^at they have above-average 
qualifications and records* ' 

I, 

Hill and Medley (1968) examined the impact of supervision ^ 
and the internship upon teaching behavior* By means of interaction 
Analysis scales and Medley *s. Observation Schedule and Record they ^ 
/neasured "Change in Behaviors of First^Year Interns*" Using' a sa^nple 
of 110^ interns, 40 elementary and 70 secondary, they reported significant 
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'differences between February and May on fourteen Interaction Analysis ' • 

scales and on 15 tt&ms in Medley ' s Observation Schedulre and Record* 

^'These differences indicat,e4 that the interns duri-ng their •intemiship 

had learned to use more divergent questions, were •being less evaluative 

and more neutral in their responses to pupils, and were shifting from 

direct question-and-response to student —initiated^ responses » 

♦ * 

Hab^kpnan (1965), thrpugh the use of observations, reading-score 
gains by pupils, and interaction-analysis ratios, reported factors which 
discriminate between successful and unsuccessful itfierns* He identified 
several factors not on the usual check-lists for rating t-eaQhers, 
factors which he concluded may be special strengths of intims .^^^^^^se 
vere the interns* enthusiasm for a subject, hobby, or art fotmj the 
internes ability to organize groups and manage situations as evidenced 
in their und.er graduate leadership; and their willingness to,listen« 

Several researchers have sought to identify the teaching problems 

of beginning interns for two purposes: (1) to learn more about the 

nature of the interns, their distinctive strengths and needs, and 

(2) to use information to inf)rove the related components in the^ 

intern training program** The last pieces of research to be included 

in this review all bear upon .this search to know the, interns— their 
» 

problems, their assets, and their evaluations of the particular intern 
program by which they were trained* . , 

Bulazb, Ryan, Livingston, Miller, Moss, and Rinehart ,all looked 
at initial teaching experiences as the testing groui^^^for effectiveness 
both of^ interns and of their professional/^programs* The first three 

\ 

studies used the opinions of different combinations of supervisors,. 



\ 



J5 



laternSji,* 4ud third-party observers to identify initial teaching problems, 

whereas Miller, Moss, and Rlnehart sought the opinions pf intettis only. * 

In adtition to perceived problems the last three studies included 

interns^ perceptions of their own strengths and sources of satisfaction 

AS teachers* As will .be reported ^below. Moss and Rinehart vent beyond 

•elf "'Perceived problems and strengths tb seek the interns' evaluations 

of the strengths and weakness of the entire intern prog;ram of professional 
I 

preparation which they had experienced* 

Bulazo (1965) identified interns' initial teaching problems 
by investigating the areas where supervision was most frequently given* 
On a list of posisible areas of supervision, interns and their college 

supervisors indicated supervision was most often concerned with human 

i 

relations (including discipline), decision**making, and counseling and 
self^analysis* He also looked for possible effect of personality 
compatibility between supervisor and intern teacher, as measured by 
the Manifold Interest Schedule* His repolrted findings were complex and, 
to this reviewer, questionable because of the instrument used to measure 
compatibility and because of his basic a^sumption( that greater conpatibllity 



is evidenced by a greater amount of supervisory Assistance* 

/ 

" Ryan (1966) investigated initial problems encountered by 

/ 

secondary teaching interns* ' Using interviews, case studies, observations. 



s studies, observations, 

and questionnaires to gather his data, he came/ to the conclusion that ' 

many of their problems stem from a sociological gap between interns and / 

their public**school pupils* He conjectured bhat there are socio- 

economic reasons that this gap would be greater with interns than with 

regularly trained teachers* Beecher (as cited by Halliwell, 1964) and ' 
' "I 
Shaplin and ggwell (1964) have also reported evidence that interns come \ 



V 
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from a higher socio-economic background' than do student teachers. On 

9 

th^ basis of his findings Ryan reconmended changes in the training 
program to develop socio).ogical awarei||^ss« 

4 

Livingston (1962) submitted a ^uestionn^re to sixty secondary 

interns and about an equal numbefr of their school and university 
♦ 

supervisors and their university subject-matter supervisors in order 
to identify, (i^escribe, and analyze the profeseianal problems'S^ 
se<y)ndary intern teachers* His findings showed that each of his «f our 
groups of respondents, holding different roles in the intern program, * 
saw somewhat different areas of concern according to their own roles 
and frames*^ of judgment on teaching objectives* Livingston's interns 
reported their greatest problems in the- following descending order 
of frequency: (1) organization of time, (^) how to teach the subject, 
(3) "the sAf <4) situational characteristics* For his ,entire, four- 
sided sample the order of problems clustered in these categories: ' 
(1) teaching the subject, (2) relationships to students, including 
discipline, (3) equipment, supplies, and facilities, (4) relationships 
*to adults, (5) status as intetns* Livingston concluded f rom tiis finding 
that intern's problems |ire not substantially different from those of all 
beginning teachers* 

Similar to part of Livingston's study'but more sophisticated 
in anal/si5^::is Miller's (1970> invest igationrE interns' perceptions of 
their beginning teaching expe^riences (the internship)* The purpose o£ 
hwis study was to seek information upon which to base recoimnandatlons 
for improvements in the intern program at Temple University* He used a 
questionnaire to gather his data from 90 secondary interns, asking 
them to identify sources of "pressure,* difficulty, and satisfaction'^ 



dtiring the first year of teaching. Analysis was made for each 
^•Mected cotnponent with respect to effect of the (1) year Interns* ^ 
began teaching (1965 or 1967), (2) sex of interns, (3) school level 
taught (junior or senior high), (4)^acial composition of pupils taught, 
and (5) time of year questionnaire was completed. Rank order 
coefficients were calculated between variables of frequency, intensity, 
mtid consistency over time. Interns ranked pressure of planning as 
the greatest source of pressure^ student behavior as the greatest 
source of Bifficulty, and the opportunity to learn constantly about 
teaching as their greatest satis'faction. Two perhaps unexpectad finding 
reported were* (1) that none of the pressure, difficulty, or satisfaction 
was attributed to the racial composition of pupils taught, and 

\ 

(2) that observations by supervisors^ pressure from admialstrators, 
and ffcessxire from parents were not associated with pressure or 
difficulty.' • 

Moss (1968) sought the reaction of interns to the value of the 

Internship by Submitting a reactionnaire 86 interns in six colleges 

* • 

and universities, both graduate and undergraduate, elemsntary and 
seconda^ ^ntema. • He reported his findings separately £or the gcadxiate 

^ scuderfts, but unfortunately did not distinguish between perceptions 
by elementary interns and tho^e by secondary, whose needs, programs, 
and experiences may be different. Moss asked the students to indicate 
advantages of the internship over student teaching, weakness of the 
' internship experience, willingness to choose ^internship again, and ^ 
highlights of the internship experience. He .reported that the graduate 
interns felt that the jor advantages of tha* Internship over practice 
teaching (which they had not experienced) were (a) increased experience 
offered by the longer teaching time, (b) increased/ responsibility for 

J0 
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the classroom, (c) financial renumeration, (d)' channel for liberal 

arts graduates to enter teaching, (e) opportunity to see children mature 

• ♦ 
and grow. Disadvantages and progracn weakness were (a) too little i 

/ 

Ixiftanslve pre-intemship preparation in methods and organization, ^ 

(b) inadequate orientation to the public school and faculty, and 

(c) the burden of concurrent course w)rk while teaching* * 

The study by Rinehert (1969) examined intern perceptions of all 
aspects of the^pfitern program, not . just the initial\eaching experience. 
Fivd^ major areas for evaluation were explored: most and least effective 
experiences (1) in their' entire, graduate, professional preparation 
including the internship, (2) in relation to ^university supervision 
during internship^ and (3) in university course work; (4) their greatest 
felt strengths, and problems as beginning teachers and the sources ^ 
to which they attributed them; and (5) their perceptions of differences 
in attitude toward teaching as a career before .and afte^r the first year 
of teaching* The critical incident technique was used for formulating 
tl^e leading questions and for categorizing the, respoiftes made during taped, 
open-end interviews with \24 elementary interns and 26 secondary Interns* 
Bach participant was in the first^r second year of* teaching experience 
after the year of .intern teaching* Data were held separate for elementary 
interns from secondary and for men* from women* The findings showed 
much diversity of opinions about effectiveness pf experiences, not only^ 
between the elementary and secondar]^ groups but within each group* No 
coilS'istent differences could be associated with sex differences* Both 
groups identified early teaching experience itself as t?he most effective 
experience in th^ir professional preparation, thus firmly supporting, 
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from the participants* point of view, the l^nability of the internship 
^ pattern* Flesponses by elementary interns were characterized by emphasis 
upon the importance of idealism, feeling, and supportive relationships 
in the prograa and in the classrooms where they teach* The secondary 
group, in addition to these affective concerns, showed a distinctive • 
enqihasis upop the iii9>ortance of stimulating teaching style and 
intellectual rigor of academic work for thep^elves in the university 
program and for their pupils in the classroom. Findings on strengths 
and weaknesses and their sources are rather similar to those in studies 

reported above, although differences w^re noted between the eleottntary 

I 

an4 secondary groups. Attitude changes of interns after teaching experience 

s 

were for both groups decidedly toward jthe more positive, even among 

' '\ * 
those individuals who had entered the program doubtful or negative 

about teaching as a^areer, A theme of idealism and professional . 

comnitment waai Aoted throughout the study among bqth the elementary and^ 

secondary interns*' Rlnehart concluded that the study^ as well as 

providing an evaluation of the program by those who had experienced it. 

also developed a group portrait of the participating Interns by providing ^ 

insights into their values, aspirations, needs, and satisfactions. 

SUMMARY 

This review has organized reports about teacher Intern 
programs and participants into two parts: explanatory and evaluative* 
Reports reviewed in the first part define distinguishing features of 
the intern pattern of teacher preparation. Its status, and Its historic 
development; the second part contains reports of research about the 
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effectiveness of interns as teachers and evaluations of the interns' 

problems and strengths with iir^lications for improving intern programs 

for professional preparation of teachers* 

The research findings have not presented evidence of the 

A 

superiority of one kind of teacher preparation over another, either 
as measured by differences in teaching effectiveness of the'gradixates 
of the respective programs or by differences in the paAicipants' 
perceptions of the values, and weaknesses of their respective training 
programs*. 
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